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ABSIBACT 

Busical iaprovisation behavior of n~, 6-, and 
B-year'Old children who played Orff xylophones during ten 15-mlQUte 
sessions is described in this paper. Each session Involved three 
iaprovisatory phases. Phase I consisted of free exploration; Phase II 
consisted of short verbally stimulated musical tasJcs (tvo Initatloa 
and six improvisational tasks) : and Phase III consisted of a folic 
song played by the investigator followed by improvisations by 
subjects vhile the investigator played a 2a-measure bordun 
accompaniment. Each session vas recorded, and improvisations froa 
Phase III were isolated for analysis. Children's initial responses, 
their sequences of behavior, and the musical structure of their 
Improvisations vere analyzed. Among the results, it vas found that 
the characteristics o£ ch^ildren.*s improvisation change in 
relationship to the child's chronological age. loung children are 
able to improvise patterns Which are related to melodic and rhythmic 
stimuli- Four- to eight-year-old children are able to form musical 
images to verbal stimuli. The 4-year-old child improvises somplex 
rhythm patterns. Six-year-old and eight-year-old children maintain 
their interest in exploring the sound possibilities of a silngle 
instrument longer than four-yeeur-old children. Between the ages of 6 
and B children may improvise large formal structures. (Author/BBI 
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MJ3ICAL B^ROe^TIQN miAVlOR OF mSNG OflLDREN 
John W, Flohr 



Many texts and r^Dor:^ J::2aling with music education advoca cr^tive 
experience as an intepai ^:rrr— o£ the imsic progrm. Leonhard a Hoise (1972) 
are clear on this poirr: 

It seems obrxcos iiat all phases of therssBxc ecucat:-.. -^ogram 
would profit frorn-^al creativf work in whicir cranposxng., : H^arming, 
and listening zre ^ mtbjgaed intc an ihtegr-trai experience. "tts can 
be achieved by ^smim^ : ^ on iiiipc^vi sation or ^t^\n \t I ' - 'i v ^ ^ ^ along 
the line, from i=^B«carv school ^ough l3iei 5ecniKiar%' 3C2^ : and beyond. 



One would think thaT::iie advasma^es of inaprtrisatiac *te music 

edue^.ion of childre . • g^srate ar. ^auDdaxc ai r^sHrzr. -meizs. 
Metfi^R^^ have been de^:;gn0t' rc oster iiii vl satr^ but "Jxtir xs usswwn about 
Oie c. racceristics :Df c ^d^i' s zroror-saiiosi ^ childr^'s re^i-riojs to 
3W!yj/* i«¥Cary tasks, ca^ rcoent to winch the ^Drovisrtior : r rn^-dren 
f c . 

Tie 4ork of Pa# mm. 4>2:iers at the Plllsiijrr Foundation (1978} is 
P^JThapr— earliest iKr?r ransical iiiniu yisatica behavior of two to six- 
yeir-o,d children. Ir^ jpgrsFl. Pond found thar yoong children wars act 
n^edisposed to make pretr^. ^?Bmetrical tunes, bir rather patterns, shapes, 
^ structures lAose e liMMr > are rhythmic figures and intervals. Prevel 
;i973; Gaudreau-Slater aKPr^el, 1978) oharvei three to thirteen-year- 
dd musically naive chi lcm irr a room witib sinnpie instruments and drawing 
r -terials. He found a nasrw correlation becwwr the children's musical 
development and the main jj^l of tieir motcc^ «Dtional, and mental 
arvelopnent. After the rtnTfir tai were able <z:wbco1 .their movements, they 
fflEgan to experiment with ^onBs^, vary dynamrs^ bsb accents, and construct 
crsiclusions and introductacE 
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paper is based mi. aulJior's doctonssSl dissertation, 'Musical 
Bnprovisation Behavior of Ioob^ CMldren" (I faiv n' s I ty of Illinois at Urbana, 
O 19750. 
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MEOfiD 

Hie purpose --he sttc^ vas u diaracteriar and describe young 
c hfTtfarn *s iraprovSMtim behavior as tl»y ircprovisod on Orff: xylophones 
durij^ ten fifteegraprmitft sessions. Four four-TBor^ld, four six-year-old, 
anc doour eight-yesar-oH childroD participated in lae study. Each dhild 
met individually vaiak the xnwstbgatcr far ten :Sa5en-ininiits sessions and 
iinprovised withiav 4MsI3tft.3B&a Stu&D 49 agi-m jsRl^^xione iisisf^ a two-octave 
pentatonic scale uHiijir-ts in^ tit projua c, d, :g, and a. Bk* session 
involved three ij^yrov±sator»*^ piiases* During phase «De, free tsaqpiiorationy 
each child was given tas LWaji \ uatr W eaqatare tie jqrlophDne ^ruady within 
the tiine liniit of fiv e uixi tes and thus dsKlop -■^^t* ^''^'^'^^ »»>-ii BPTrr pi<E^ axid 
explore the soood po ssfrrTi"lJgr of T&fr XjOqitoie. 3fese two, ^r^-^^ ex- 
ploration, consisted of ^snarr aisictl ^Ics desigattl-to gite tss^ csiid an 
opportunity to develop imiuui^snoTj r^^^tnses auft refine perfanims tech- 
niques. The slK>rt musical :2acsfcs ijKr^Jded two innsaeioh tasks (e;.g. , ^ort 
melodic or rhythm pattsms) six tnprovssatiorad. tasks encouragii?: an 
ijiprovised response (e^g., jirUi g **t.4aversaldans^-tie: investigator axad child 
pretended they were talking *r::± tS^e jyJtophones jir a que sLLnn -answer mrmer) . 
During phase three, exploriffiirry :aBrt3risa'tOTi, the Investigator played the 
folk song, 'Hish Little Baby." follqvsm: coo^ieticn of the folk 
song, the child was given the cpp oitta isy ro iiicrovise a melody while the 
investigator pl^ed a twenty- focr iiaaiurm bordnn accompa ni ment using the 

J J J J J _ 

rhythm, a a 0 0 a ^ an. the prcdi^^rand-c. Each session was recorded and 
the inprovisations from phase rthree, ssptoratory ijiprovisation, were notated 
for subsequent analysis. The ixxvescijiiiBr analyzed the children's i-rnr^ai 
responses, sequences of behavior, sad ■Btairal structure of the inprovisations. 
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RESULTS 

The study resulted in the production of iranimally reduced records of 
children's iuprovisatory behavior. Each subject responded to the improvisatory 
tasks in his or her mique way, but several general patterns of behavior 
emerged. All the children exhibited a small amount of interest in dynamics 
and timbre probably as a result of the limitations of the xylophone. If the 
children had been given several instruments, they may, have explored the dynamics 
and timbral possibilities of the different instruments. 

During free exploration all the children used stepwise motion and re- 
peated pitches to e:q)lore the entire range of the xylophone. TWo of tiie 
eight -year-old children played tonally during their initial exploration. In 
subsequent sessions all of the eigiht-year-olds played tonal patterns \<hich 
established that they were working within the f ' tonal orientation, but only 
two six-year-olds and one four-year-old did so. The older children's ex- 
plorations were consistently more patterned than the four-year-olds' explora- 
tions. All of the four-year-olds spent less tjjne in free exploration during 
sessions 2-10 than in session Ihty became tired of free exploration in 
much the same way that young ohildr^ beccane tired of a new toy. The older 
children's interest was Tnaintai j and they often played the xylophone for the 
full five minute time limit. 

Three of the four children from each age groiq) changed their musical 
responses in relation to the verbal stimuli of tasks from phase two, guided 
exploration. For example, \Aen asked to play as if 'ted," one four-year- 
old child responded with loud, steady, accented beating and added, "It sounds 
noisy." She changed to softer and faster playing vihen asked to play as if 
"glad. " She responded to the stimulus "rain" by repeating a riiythn pattern 
but added, "It doesn't sound like that. It comes down." She played slowly 
^ and softly from the hi^est pitch of the xylophone down to the lowest pitch. 
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She responded to the stimuliis "thimder** with a contrasting musical answer 
by playing a series of loud pitches and accelerating the tenpo. During 
other tasks of phase two lie eight-year-olds typically related their iupro- 
vised responses to the MdLodic and rhythmic characteristics of the i iiiu li. 
For exanple., an eight-year- old often establirshed inversion: relationships 
between his responses anad stimuli. The younger children's responses viere 
initially unrelated to the stimuli, but in later sessions several of :±Le 
younger children began iaprovising patterns idiich were related to the stimuli 
The change in their behavior indicated a better understanding of the tasks 
and increased saisitivity to the nelodic and rhythmic characteristics of 
the stimuli. 

The four-year-olds sprat less tiine playing the xylophone during the tiiird 
phase in the later sessions, hxxt the older children typically played the 
entire time the investigator played the bordun. Evidently, the four-year-oi 
became tired of e:?q>loratory improvisation. The older sxijects played patte 
which indicated that they were iitprovising within a tonal orientation more 
often than the four-year-olds. Quarter-note triplet rhythms against the qaaer -r- 
notes of the bordun were characteristic of the four-year-olds ijiprovisatian^ 
and the rhythms they inprovised were often more conplex than those inprovis-. 
by the older subjects. Tne four-year-olds typically inprovised xirythms whi 
were different from the bordun rhythm (Figure 1)* 

Repetition and variation were common in the initial exploratory ijiprov-- 
sations of the eight-year-olds and six-year-olds but not the four-year-olds^ 
In subsequent sessions the older children's inprovisaticxas were nore pattenaed 
than those of the fotnr-year-olds, and the eight -year-olds often improvised large 
formal structixres (Figure 2) . Asymmetrical phrase length was most CDrnmon in 
the younger children's inprovisations . 
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FipBK 1. ^oirr-year-old ' s improvisation - fourth sessioc* 
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Figure 2. Eight-year-old's inqprovisatlon - ninth sessios*^ 

*MessBEes in which the child did not play exactly on the teat are 
indloced by broken bar lines • ^ 



The older cMldreiir iamsver, caxamsBBd to the tv;o-iBBasure phxase. structurt: Tif 
the bordun. The ms^-jz^ inprovised. rjr the older chiidren indicated that tb-r^ 
perception ^am Imyawr decenter^^i "rtf^ the central concem of the four-ysEE^ 
olds apparexi23^ ms wat sounded yii'ariasr at the sKsnent rather than the 
overall £oim-L .rrazzare. 
DISCUSSION 

What trgnrflcE ans can be draewn^fiar noisic education? First, the 
iraprovisatic^ -rang children can :7TOvide the inusic educator with a 
resource nta—innt^idth pedagogical ssibilities. For exanple, the repeti- 
tion and varscticBi technique in a ci ^ld's inprovisation may be used to 
help teach ^a? coBcepts of repetitian and variation. Second, the character- 
istics of rrrlftren's inprovisatiOTi zSange in relation to txie child's 
chronologixsL age. The teacher ina>' expect different musical techniques to 
be enployed by children of different chronological ages. Third, young 
children are able to ijrprovise patterns iMch are related to melodic and 
rhythmic stimuli. The teacher may wish to give children the opportunity 
to expand their response repertoire through repeated e^5>eriences with 
ijiprovisational tasks. Fourth, four to eight-year-old children are able 
to form musical images to verbal stimuli. Tasks such as, "Play as if you 
are mad,*' may be a useful measure to initiate inprovisation with young 
children. Fifth, the four-year-old child inprovises conplex rhythm patterns. 
The teacher may wish to encourage and nurture the young child's ability to 
perform conplex rhythm patterns to enable the child to sustain his or her 
ability in later years. Sixth, the six-ye^r-old and eight-year-old child 
maintains his or her interest in exploring the soimd possibilities of a 
single instrument longer than the four-year-old child. The four-year-old 



child's attention is focused on the sound itself. Later, issaHeen the 
ages of six and eight, the child may inprovise large formal structures 
as hj.s or her perception becomes decentered. The teacher tht -wish to 
consider the possibility of giving four-year-old childisn ancle opportunity 
to explore a wide variety of sound sources and begin in^jrovisirtary training 
with six-year-old children. Finally, four, six, and eight-vear-old children 
are able to freely improvise music vfliich is unique. Ihe raacher may wish 
to incorporate improvisatory opportunities into the music pici ^r a m in order 
to develop the individuality of free expression. 
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